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regards the small owners, whose rights were beyond cavil, the author 
incidentally admits that the costs of inclosure — of obtaining the act 
and afterwards of hedging and ditching the portions allotted to them 
— were heavier than they could bear. The result was, as Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammond point out, that they were obliged to sell and that their por- 
tions were engrossed by the large landowners. The poor whose rights 
were dubitable were therefore only a little worse off than the men who 
had had undoubted place in the economy of the common field. 

Professor Gonner accepts without criticism the evidence that was 
repeatedly offered to committees of the House of Commons by par- 
tisans of inclosure bills, that the ownership of a few pigs or geese had 
the effect of making the man, who had the ill-luck to be subjected to 
the temptation offered by a neighboring common, idle and inclined to 
attend to his own poor possessions instead of working steadily for the 
large farmer who needed his services. This evidence would be more 
convincing if it had been offered by disinterested persons, and if it had 
not been stretched to cover the cases of children of seven or eight, 
who were equally condemned as idle if they were employed in nothing 
more laborious than herding the geese or the sheep, when the 
hospitable cotton factory was beginning to summon those little workers 
within its walls. It is not enough to prove that the food supplies of 
England were increased, even though this increase was necessary for 
the growing population. It is not enough to prove that the country 
was not depopulated as a result of inclosure. Much more proof than 
is offered by Professor Gonner will be needed before the heavy indict- 
ment of inclosure as a dominant cause of the present low level of the 
English agricultural laborer, with his miserable housing, his poor wages, 
and his general condition of servitude, can be dismissed as an unfounded 
calumny on the land policy of the governing classes of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

A. G. Porritt. 

Hartford, Connbcticut. 

The Cambridge Medieval History. Planned by J. B. BURY and 
edited by H. M. Gwatkin and J. P. Whitney. Volume I : The 
Christian Roman Empire and the Foundation of the Teutonic King- 
doms. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1911. — xxiii, 754 pp., 
with maps. 

The Cambridge Medieval History follows the same general plan as 
that which Lord Acton laid down for the Modern History. One won- 
ders why. The defects of that plan have been pointed out by reviewers 
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so insistently and so frequently, that one might have expected at least 
a modification in structure from the new architect. There is the same 
absence of adequate and definite references, of any mechanism for 
either verification or elaboration of statements in the text, and the same 
blanket bibliographies, almost unannotated and but slightly edited. 
These defects of the earlier history were sufficiently serious matters to 
call for some kind of remedy; instead, however, the new history pur- 
sues the even tenor of the easier way. Indeed the apparatus is inferior 
to some of the volumes in the Modern History. Do editors in such 
cases really agree with publishers that a book can be made popular by 
leaving out foot-notes? No such device can make these very special 
monographs, which quote freely from the Latin and the Greek, interesting 
for the general reader ; and in that case it is well to consider the needs 
of the scholar. Even the bibliographies which are given are, with two 
or three exceptions, highly individualistic, mirroring the author's method 
of work, rather than systematic and objective. Of one or two of these, 
one would prefer not to speak. That on the " Organization of the 
Church," for instance, is quite beyond words : Maassen's Quellen des 
canonischen Rechts is " indispensable," and the only work in English 
referred to is Hatch's Bampton lectures ! 

The present volume covers approximately the two hundred years 
from Constantine to Justinian — the period in which heathenism gives 
place to Christianity, Rome to Constantinople and Roman society 
largely to barbarism. The first six chapters treat of Christianity and 
the Empire, beginning with a chapter on " Constantine and his City " 
by Professor Gwatkin. There is a flavor of the church historian in 
Professor Gwatkin 's work. He evidently regards as pure fable the 
pagan accounts of Constantine's conversion. But since they were 
easily woven into the legends which form the basis for the Acta Sil- 
vestri and hence pass into the " donation," it would be well to con- 
sider them. He accepts the traditional " Edict of Milan." Upon the 
whole, though, this treatment of Constantine is consistent and intelli- 
gible, and that is perhaps all that can be said for any biography of a 
man who was such a puzzle to his own contemporaries — or rather whom 
all his contemporaries thought they understood but whom each under- 
stood differently. Dr. J. S. Reid's account, in chapter ii, of the 
administrative reforms of Diocletian and Constantine is clear, but 
would have gained had there been given a clearer setting for these 
reforms, a clearer glimpse of the disappearing municipal life and the 
growing troubles over taxes. These are lugged in as an afterthought, 
as the purely political historian is bound to do in such cases. The 
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absence of any bibliography for this chapter (for in spite of a heading 
to the contrary, such is the case) is a serious defect. The " New 
Empire " was no longer the old agglomeration of city-states which had 
been federated to form the Roman Empire of Augustus. Only the 
shell was left for the barbarians to break, and it was oriental. This 
fact should stand out in bold relief in such a survey. It was but 
natural that Mr. C. H. Turner should treat of church organization 
(chapter vi) mainly through conciliar material, in view of his re- 
searches in that field, although a background of the primitive religious 
ideas is supplied as well. Principal T. M. Lindsay describes, in chap- 
ter iv, the mystery cults, the victory of Christianity and the struggles 
with paganism. This is too large a field for more than a superficial 
survey in so few pages, and that may be why it seems to lack that 
intimate touch which makes this phase of religious development seem 
so modern in the pages of men like Cumont. Two chapters by Mr. 
Norman Baynes narrate purely political events : the struggle with 
Persia and the transition to the new age following the last vigorous 
action of the empire under Valentinian and Theodosius the Great. 

With the seventh chapter we pass to the Teutons. Dr. Martin Bangs 
begins with prehistoric times, describes their migrations and their con- 
quests westward and southward till they were brought to a stand on the 
Rhine and Danube by the Roman legions, also their four centuries of 
struggle to break through the Roman frontier before the battle of 
Hadrianople settled them inside the empire. Dr. M. Manitius, in 
chapter ix, carries the story through the administrations of Theodosius 
and Stilicho to the great collapse — the passing of the Rhine, the over- 
running of Gaul and Spain, the Reman mutiny at Pavia and the sack 
of Rome by Alaric. After these general chapters come the more 
special histories. In chapter x, Dr. Ludwig Schmidt begins with the 
settlement of the Visigoths in Gaul, traces the growth and culmination 
of their kingdom of Toulouse and ends with their expulsion from 
Aquitaine by Clovis. In the same chapter a competent writer, Pro- 
fessor Christian Pfister, of the Sorbonne, treats of the Franks before 
Clovis. In chapter xi, Dr. Schmidt tells the little that is known of the 
Suevi and Alani in Spain and describes the history and institutions of 
the Vandals in Africa. Dr. Schmidt also gives us the account of the 
Huns and Attila, as the conclusion to chapter xii, in which Dr. T. 
Peisker describes the Asiatic background for the invasion of these 
barbarians. Professor F. J. Haverfield, in chapter xiii, describes the 
conquest and administration of Britain by the Romans. In the same 
chapter, Mr. F. G. M. Beck deals with the English in their continental 
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home and tells the story of their settlement in Britain. Mr. Ernest 
Barker records, in chapter xiv, the last struggles of the Western Empire ; 
and M. Maurice Dumoulin, in chapter xv, treats of the kingdom of 
Italy under Odovacer and Theodoric. The story of the eastern prov- 
inces fr6m Arcadius to Anastasius is narrated, in chapter xvi, by Mr. 
E. W. Brooks. 

The last five chapters are of quite a different type : in place of sum- 
mary narratives of political events we have studies of conditions and 
movements. Miss Alice Gardner traces, in chapter xvii, the history of 
religious disunion in the East and the various heretical sects that de- 
veloped therefrom. The growth of monasticism is described by 
Dom E. C. Butler, in chapter xviii, while in the following chapter 
Professor Vinogradoff surveys the whole field of social and economic 
conditions in the declining Empire and shows the part played by 
these conditions in the final disintegration. In chapter xx Rev. 
H. F. Stewart describes the heathen and Christian literature of the 
time and the various lines of thought which seem to converge in Aug- 
ustine , and discusses the social activities of the church in the applica- 
tion of the new religion to the affairs of daily life. The book closes 
with a chapter on the beginnings and development of early Christian 
art, by Mr. W. R. Lethaby. 

E. F. Humphrey. 

Columbia University. 

The Influence of Wealth in Imperial Rome. By WILLIAM 
Stearns Davis. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1910. — xi, 
340 pp. 

" This book," as its author tells us, " attempts to consider various 
phases in the economic and social life of Ancient Rome. . . . The 
purpose is to consider the influence of money and of the commercial 
spirit throughout the period of Roman greatness. . . . Much of the 
book naturally is taken up with a discussion of the prosperous , period 
of the Early Empire ; yet the ' Influence of Wealth ' began its domi- 
nance far back under the Republic, and many references must be made 
to this period." The author further defines the time-limits of his 
essay : " By the Roman Age is meant the last century of the Republic 
and the first two centuries of the Empire." 

Accordingly, after a modernized sketch of a business panic in the 
Rome of 33 a. d., the author presents, in chapter ii, a picture of 
" Political Corruption and High Finance, especially under the Later 
Republic," with copious illustrations of bribery in public life, the 



